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THE DEISTIC CONTROVERSY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in England, wit- 
nessed an unparalleled outbreak of philosophical and religious 
controversy. The Reformation had shown that the people would 
no longer be slaves to a dominant, controlling system of religion, 
which allowed freedom neither of thought nor belief to its adhe- 
rents, and which imposed upon their faith its own time-honored 
—and time-corrupted—doctrines. The Restoration gave proof 
of an alarming tendency among all classes to repudiate even the 
claims of the Protestant Church which they themselves had set 
up; and after the Revolution of 1688 this tendency was crys- 
tallized into more permanent form by the fire of intellectual doubt 
and speculation. 

The times, politically, were quiet. ‘The Revolution satisfied 
the desire for change, and during the reigns of William and 
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Mary, Anne and George, there was a comparative calm. The 
Sacheverell furore, the Occasional-Conformity Bill, the tidings 
of Marlborough’s successes abroad, excited the interest of the 
people from time to time, but there was no abiding cause of dis- 
turbance. Walpole’s skillful administration did much to increase 
this feeling of rest and security. Solid comfort was the charac- 
teristic of the time; peace and plenty reigned ; the troubles of 
the seventeenth century had passed, and those of the nineteenth 
had not begun. 

In an era of national prosperity, the mind is apt to be espe- 
cially active. With no outward disturbance to distract them, the 
thoughts of men naturally turn in upon themselves and take to 
speculation, 

* Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, \ 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither.” 


The age was speculative. And it concerned itself not only nor 
mainly with the general questions of ethics which rise above 
creeds and sects. Its special mark was religious argument. 
Writers discussed the all-important questions of right and wrong, 
a future life, the attributes of God, the vital principles which 
underlie all beliefs. It is hardly true to say that Atheism was 
the prevailing element: writers did not, as a rule, seek to deny 
the existence of God, but his constant and daily interposition in 
human affairs. To this form of belief has been given the name 
Deism. 

Deism is a form of Rationalism. It declares the supremacy 
of reason over faith; or, rather, asserts that faith is founded in 
reason. It contends for the capability of the human intellect to 
judge and try for itself in all matters of life. Thus far it might 
perhaps be suffered to pass unmolested ; but it further declares 
that on the test of reason, it finds the Christian religion unbe- 
lievable. Its followers say that they have examined the Bible 
by the light of reason, and are compelled to reject it. 

In believing in the existence of God, Christians and Deists 
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were at one. They even agreed that he might have a personal 
existence and possess certain attributes. But further than this 
the Deists would not go. ‘They denied God’s constant action ; 
the mediation of a Saviour; the credibility or use of revelation. 
God made His natural government perfect, said they ; He so con- 
structed the world and those in it, that affairs move along of 
themselves and without His intervention altogether. Are we to 
suppose, they asked, that an infinite God would create a world 
that would constantly trouble and harass Him? Is not the course 
of nature sufficiently effective in its operations, without an artifi- 
cial revelation being given us besides? Moreover, the Christian 
revelation is obscure. It is doubtful. It is inconsistent. It is 
only partially known in the world. It has none of the nature 
which we should look for in a communication from the Almighty. 
Has He broken the eternal silence to no end? Has he repeated 
in revelation the faults and imperfections which we see in 
nature ? ' 

These were some of the questions with which the Christian 
writers of the time had to grapple. This was the form taken by 
the aggressive speculation of the eighteenth century. It may 
seem far more innocent than the bold denials of Hobbes and 
Hegel, which did away with all God and reduced faith to a nul- 
lity. But this partial denial of the trath of Christian doctrines 
—coinciding with the faith to a certain extent, and differing 
from it only in pretended side-issues which really embraced the 
whole question in dispute—has a subtle power of conviction over 
many minds which would tremble at the bold stand of Atheism. 

Hence it was a form of speculation that demanded immediate 
and vigorous handling. Christian writers were not recreant to 
their duty. Difficult and largely unpopular as was their side, 
they boldly defended it. And we may say that rarely in the 
history of argument has one side gained a more decisive victory 
over another. The mental calibre of the Churchmen was far 
above that of their opponents; their side was the right, it was 
the side of the intuitive convictions of the people; and their 
arguments refuted the Deists in every particular. 
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Glance for a moment at the elements at work. The fight was 
between two powerful mental tendencies—one, the instinctive 
love of what is new and out of the common ; the other, religious 
convictions and the force of education and association. The one 
sought to draw the popular mind from the groove to which the 
other would confine it. One enticed, the other restrained. One 
offered the inducement of novelty, plausible argument, a promise 
of moral irresponsibility ; the other checked the propensity to 
wander, by the innate fear of consequences. Said the Rational- 
ists: “If our belief is true, you need fear no punishment for 
adopting it.” Said the Christians: “If ow belief is true, think 
of the punishment if you doubt it.” Here Christianity had 
the advantage. The Deists threatened no punishment to their 
opponents; they never asserted a belief in Christianity to be 
damning. The Christians, on the contrary, declared Atheists 
—and the more orthodox counted Deists as such—to be without 
the pale of salvation. Where one side held out penalties for 
non-belief, and the other did not, it will be readily seen that those 
who would argue the matter with themselves on the mere ques- 
tion of expediency, would choose Christianity. If it were true, 
they had everything to gain; if false, nothing to lose. 

The Deists, as we have said, asserted that reason was the true 
test for religion. They had reached this conclusion after many 
experiments had been tried. For long, during the early ages 
of Christianity, the words of its founder and apostles, and the 
inspired writings of the Old Testament, were declared the guide 
of life and the authority on all disputed points. As the Church 
grew and gained in power, its own doctrines and time-honored 
interpretations began to assume significance, and Church author- 
ity was proclaimed the only safe guide to follow. This estab- 
lished a general tone of morals and belief in Christian countries, 
and when the Church became rent by division and weakened by 
internal corruption, usage and propriety still retained their hold 
upon men’s minds. In the seventeenth century arose those who 
said that the inner light in each man’s breast was his own rule 
of creed and action. This doctrine was held for some time, but 
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disrepute. 


usage, conviction, had all been tried, and all discarded. 


much more readily than the attacks upon religion itself. 


and opinions. 
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it led to such individual extravagances that it finally fell into 


A substitute was now wanting. Scripture, Church authority, 


Some- 


thing must preserve and govern faith. What could be found? 

With the want arose the Rationalists, who presented a 
new criterion, Reason, they said, is the sole guide of life. 
Reason alone shall govern us. And appealing to reason, they 
frequently made their objections to Christianity very plausible. 
It is always easier to attack—to offer sharp, searching and appa- 
rently well-founded objections—than to repel the assault with 
patient explanation and refutation. To strengthen argument, 
other means were often resorted to. It was an age of license, 
and personal invective and attack were common in controversy. 
‘ The Deists assaulted the clergy,—a step which the people bore 


Eccle- 


siastical corruption was widespread ; the enemies of the church 
availed themselves of the fact to the fullest extent. The Chris- 
tians, in turn, called forth the weight of public opinion against 
the Deists. Conservatism was appealed to. The immoral lives 
of some of the unbelievers were pointed out, and in many cases, 
law and punishment were invoked to suppress infidel publications 


The common people were, in the main, unaffected by the 
Deistic discussion, There were many things in the controversy 
that they could not, or would not, comprehend, and in fact, works 
for and against Deism were not addressed to them. Those of 
them who disbelieved in a God and scoffed at religion—and there 
were many such—were not the ones to be turned from their 
course by logic or reasoning, however subtle. It needed a great 
burst of Methodism or some Evangelical movement, to arouse 
and convert them. Those who were honestly religious feared to 
read infidel books, and were little interested in logical contro- 
versy, clinging to their religion by conviction, and secure from 
the reach of argument. As we have said, it was an age of social 
and national peace and prosperity; and the godly farmer or 
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mechanic was contented with his Bible—and perhaps his prayer- 
book—without questioning the truth of the one or the authority 
of the other. 

The same observations do not hold with those a little higher 
in the social scale, for many of the middle class read both sides of 
the controversy. Though it is a prodigious task to do so now, 
it could then be done with little labor, as books were published 
one after another, and the quiet of the times gave people ample 
chance to read and reflect. These were the ones to be reached by 
the discussion. These constituted the prize to be won by the 
victory of the one side or the other. For such, the summing up 
on the side of Christianity appealed to reason; the power of its 
truth spoke to their hearts; and the resulting revival in belief 
led to stronger faith in the religion of Christ. 

As for the writers themselves, and the men of political and 
literary repute, the majority were on the side of Christianity ; 
but each side was too much occupied in proving the truth of its 
own positions, to attach any weight to the arguments of its oppo- 
nents. Christians were not conquered, Deists rarely converted ; 
their books were for others, for the disputants were not to be 
reached by argument or reason, however much they professedly 
valued it. 

The controversy was not a lofty one. Though on high sub- 
jects, it was not fought on high grounds. Each side had a living, 
vital interest in the results of its arguments. In this the struggle 
differed from the loftier, because serener, speculations of the 
philosophers, who had no special object in converting any one, 
and could write in a much deeper and more judicial vein. The 
argument between Christian and Deist was intended for results, 
and would necessarily “ forfeit depth to gain in comprehensive- 
ness.” Indeed, depth was not demanded. ‘The eighteenth cen- 
tury, with its decadence in morals, its lazy, quiet understratum 
of Walpolian politics, its lack of art and literature, its practical 
interest in science and trade, was not the age for metaphysical 

subtleties. Speculation was a mark of the times, but writers 
were obliged to present their thoughts by plain, direct argument, 
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and to make themselves intelligible to the people. And by plain, 
direct argument, Christianity prevailed. 

That a similar contest should ever again arise seems unlikely, 
the discussion now being in another direction. Objectors will here 
and there be found, who say their reason cannot believe in the 
Bible, but an organized assault, on the basis of reason, cannot 
again be made. The ground has been thoroughly explored ; 
objections and replies are before us, and the Christian writers 
who prevailed over Deism, still live in their works to satisfy 
individual doubts. This they will do as well in the twentieth or 
thirtieth century, as they did in the times of the Deistic Contro- 
versy. 


Oe 


DEADSOUL. 


In a great castle on the Rhine, about two centuries ago, lived 
Count Kérper. The noble boy, in the loneliness of his father’s 
castle, had found his only playmate in Hubert Seele, the gar- 
dener’s son. .As youths, they had hunted through the forests 
together and shared each other’s most romantic feelings ; and 
as men, they became even more closely united, in spite of differ- 
ence of rank, and consulted and counseled each other in all 
things. Count Kérper, descended from a long line of distin- 
tinguished ancestors, was one of the most powerful of the Ger- 
man nobles, a brave general and leading state’s-councillor. His 
handsome figure, great talents and high rank won him the honor 
of all; while a certain haughtiness and reserve kept even the 
noblest aloof. His subjects, whom he governed with wisdom, 
regarded him with almost worshipful awe. Hubert Seele was 
born a subject of Count K6rper’s, but his talents had raised him 
above his station, until he took his position among the great of 
the land as the people’s champion. Of no less talent than his 
noble friend, his was of a different kind. He was a man of the 
people, and an orator of great power over all classes, They 
resembled each other so closely in feature and figure, that it was 
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difficult to distinguish them; yet the expression of their faces 
marked the differences of station and character. The one showed 
in his countenance pride of rank; the other, a frank nature and 
genial spirit. Men felt there was something unfathomable in 
Count Kérper; but they could look into the depths of Hubert 
Seele’s heart and find it all pure and loving. Yet these two, 
looking into each other deeper than manner, were one in interests 
and aims. To them, these differences were nothing. They loved 
each other better for them, for thus they seemed to compliment 
each other. They loved as David and Jonathan. 

In the great hall of the castle hung a life-sized picture of 
Hubert Seele, the face aglow with eloquence, the right hand 
pointing downward as at something lying conquered at his feet. 

It had been a night of great festivity. Amid strains of sweet 
music, the mazy dance of fair ladies and gallant noblemen had 
made the castle a scene of bewildering beauty. But now the 
guests had gone. Count Kérper stood alone with flushed and 
angry face. The picture of Hubert Seele met hiseye. It seemed 
to mock him. Had not this man claimed the beautiful Princess 
Sieg all that evening? Dared he rival him, the son of feudal 
nobles, the lord of thousands, the favorite of the emperor, the 
mightiest prince in the land? Who was this fellow, that he 
dared such interference with Count Kérper? Was he not his 
subject—had he not put him among princes? This the insulting 
return? The haughtiness of that long line of ancestors was doing 
its work, and the growing fury knew no reason. His benefits to 
Seele—Seele owed all tohim! His familiarity—’twas contempt! 
He was a schemer, plotting—who knew what! Ah, now he sees 
the viper’s fangs. At last his eyes are opened. The lord paces 
the room in fury. In his madness he rushes out into the night. 
He is at Seele’s door. He is in the study, and face to face with 
him he hates. 

Springing from his seat, Seele cries, “ My lord, why”—but the 
flashing dagger, the storm of passion on that face, tell of fury 
which seems insane for lack of cause. “ My lord, you are not 
well !” 
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“Silence, viper! Traitor, thou shalt die!” 

“ My dearest friend, what is the matter? I have done you 
no wrong, but I am so much your own, my lord, that you may 
claim my life; yet kill me not in anger, for you wrong, yea, 
kill your own soul.” 

“ With that lie upon thy lips, thou diest!” 

Before the helpless man could move, the dagger pierced his 


breast. 

To the frenzied gaze of Count Korper, standing over the pros- 
trate form, the dead wore a look of triumph. With a demon’s 
laugh the murderer hissed, “ Aha, wilt thou conquer, Seele! 
Kérper does this; earth can never know it. Who dare question 
or suspect him ?” 

But even as he speaks, he shudders again and again. Why 
trembles he thus? Why is he so cold? The dead had begun 
his work, 

The grief and rage of the people knew no bounds when 
they heard of their champion’s death. A great concourse 
gathered when the body of Hubert Seele was to be buried. 
The cathedral, even the streets were thronged. Amid the 
sobbing of the people and the solemn strains of the organ, 
the body was borne towards the altar. When the last sigh 
of the dirge had died away and all was hushed, a soli- 
tary figure passed up the nave. At sight of it women fainted 
amid hysteric laughter, and the strongest men turned pale and 
looked away. It was the Count Kérper. Men had said his 
grief was so great that he had seen no one since his friend’s death. 
But why did the people shrink back as he passed? He hears no 
word of the eulogy, none of the deep intonation of the priest, 
not a sound of the grand music of choir and organ—he only sees 
that shrinking crowd. Can this rabble know that he was the 
assassin? How can they suspect him whom they think his dear- 
est friend? How the tall candles flicker over that he hates! 
No, they cannot suspect him. He defies them. Could they read 
the hatred in his soul? Naught but the wind, that seems to 
moan because it cannot enter too, can betray his secret. 
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And now the slow procession moves down the aisle. Why do 
the people fall back as he rises? Why does he find pallid faces 
peering at him on every side? As he goes down the aisle, a lit- 
tle boy alone, of all that crowd, does not shun him, but stands 
looking up fearfully as the tall man approaches. 

The haughty lord is touched by the boy’s act. He puts out 
his hand to pat his head and say a kind word. But no sooner 
dloes he open his lips, than the child runs screaming away, and 
the curious crowd fall back further. 

This is beyond endurance. He hastily quits the cathedral, 
springs upon his horse and gallops furiously home. He will see 
what is strange in his appearance. As he passes one of the great 
mirrors, he starts back in terror at the sight. There stands the 
corpse of Hubert Seele! ’Tis long before he dares look again ; 
but when he does, there is that same ghastly figure, the features 
rigid in death, and the glassy eyes staring fixedly at him. By 
sheer strength of will he holds himself face to face with the 
apparition. Surely, it mocks his fearful gaze. He turns away, 
the figure recedes, and with a deep sigh of relief, he feels it has 
gone. But what a cry of terror escapes him, Another mirror 
shows, upon a back-ground of carved oak and heavy tapestry, 
that same corpse-like apparition. Every mirror in those grand 
apartments holds the same horrid shape. They are reflecting 
from one another in the long vistas crowds of ghosts, and all 
have fixed their glassy stare upon him. The light grows dim, 
the rooms spin round faster, faster, myriads of ghastly shapes 

dance about him, and he falls senseless to the floor. 

Hours later the Count returned to consciousness, The events 
of the past few days had been too exciting for him, he meditated. 
He had not been well. His foolish fancy had seen his own face, 
perhaps a little pale. How a little worriment, a slight illness, 
ean distort everything! A spark of passion, how it perverts 
every thought and feeling, just as a piece of colored and flawed 
glass before the eyes makes beauty itself gloomy and hideous. 
But he will not look in those mirrors now; they may bring those 
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horrid fancies too vividly to mind. Men shall be the mirrors 
that shall tell him the Count K6rper has not changed. 

But it is in vain that he strives to mingle with men. Children 
will always cease their play and run at his approach; women will 
always shrink, and strongest men will fremble and turn far from 
his path. When he would speak, none are composed enough 
to hear his words. He cannot escape the fearful truth. His 
expressionless face, with its stiffened features and glassy eyes, 
exactly resembles the appearance Hubert Seele’s wore in the 
coffin. Every movement of his body and limbs is slow, uncer- 
tain, mechanical. And when he speaks, the jaw drops, and, with- 
out effort or animation, from somewhere within the body, comes 
a hollow sound, 

Let the haughty noble exult that no man could avenge his 
cruel, causeless crime, that none dared charge him with that he 
could not perfectly prove. He is justly punished. His body is 
the emblem of his moral deadness. 

In the bitterness of his woe he shuts himself in his castle, 
never again to look upon the world. With this lonely man shall 
the proud race end. All his zest for power is crushed. What 
is hope and love and glory tohim? The proud lord, the gallant 
soldier, the wise and powerful statesman, is tombed in his own 
strong walls, consigned to living death. 

Those tell-tale mirrors are shrouded in deepest black, and 
over the picture of Hubert Seele hangs a curtain like a pall. 
But the trembling attendants, as they move fearfully about the 
gloomy rooms, will not let him forget his fate. He commands 
that no one shall see his face. Still the polished floor, the glis- 
tening armor, the polished marble, all the bronze and silver, giv- 
ing but faint, imperfect reflections of that dreaded self, and the 
graceful statues, suggesting such strong contrast, must be con- 
cealed with blackest tapestries. Thus lived the Count Kérper, 
from the glow of manhood to the palsy of old age. Through 
more than half a century he sought all his comfort in gloom ; yet 
no man feared death more than this death-claimed man. 

One night, when the window-casements rattled with the howl- 
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ing wind, and the appointed watchers crouched over the flicker- 
ing fire, whispering to each other of the dreaded shape in the 
hall above, they heard a ery and then a heavy fail. A moment 
of hesitation, and they rushed up the stairs. In the great hall, 
for half a century unseen, the heavy hangings were waving under 
the high wind. The picture of Hubert Seele was uncovered, 
and the figure, more majestic, more triumphant than ever, seemed 
to start out from the canvas. They seemed to stand in the living 
presence of Hubert Seele. His extended hand pointed down- 
ward, There lay the motionless body of an old man, the white 
hair and beard streaming about the upturned face, rigid and 
horror-stricken, the hand clutching the black curtain that cov- 
ered him like a pall. The watchers thought the pallid face told 
truth at last—that the old lord was dead. But as they bent 
shuddering over the still figure, the jaw dropped and a hollow 
voice came forth: “Hubert, I yield.” With these words the 
last breath had fled; nor could the medical wisdom of the king- 
dom tell what had killed the aged lord. 
The Soul had triumphed. 
_—+ 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


The queen of English literature is dead. That spirit which 
has inspired our mother-tongue to answer the great problems of 
life, and which has invested the tastes, the ethics, the philosophy 
of the English people with such an individual brilliancy, has 
gone the way of all the earth. 

We can never estimate wealth, intellectual or material, until 
the possessor is dead. We may discover the source of one’s 
greatness, but we are uncertain of the stream in its entirety. As 
we trace its course, we observe how it becomes deeper and 
stronger, until, in all its power, it pours itself into the mighty 
abyss of waters—into the ocean of eternity. This is a most fit- 
ting type of the life of George Eliot. From the appearance of 
Adam Bede until that of Daniel Deronda, she has been the great 
living centre of literary thought to which all the wit and wisdom 
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of other writers have been but as tributaries; so that naturally 
the absorbing question of the critic at this time is, what is the 
length, the breadth, the general tendency of her works? What 
shall be their influence? What the effect of her philosophy ? 
Has she retarded or given a fresh impulse to literary culture? 
These problems present themselves, and the world anxiously 
awaits their solution. 

There are, in George Eliot, such strong, well-sustained por- 
traitures of men and women, that the most superficial observer 
cannot fail to see them. We think not of the woman that sits 
veiled behind that mysterious delineation of human life. We 
do not find the exquisite gentleness and feminine reserve of Mrs. 
Browning. We are not impressed with that positive strength 
that characterized Madame De Staél. But an invisible, yet all- 
pervasive charm possesses us, not the veritable George Eliot, but 
that strange second-self, deprived of the accidents of flesh and 
blood, and free from the motives and prejudices of speech. It 
convinces us that we are not dealing with some historic personage, 
but with an original literary power; one who has bridged the 
chasm between the laws of our deepest nature and the laws of 
forcible expression ; one who has struck not only the chord of 
some individual experience, but has played upon the scale of 
universal happiness and woe. Such a woman is a rare human 
soul, 

George Eliot’s novels, from the beginning of her literary strug- 
gle until its final consummation, are marked by one pre-eminent 
feature. If the mission of her life had accomplished nothing 
else, she would have won undying fame. It is the combination 
of the dramatic element with the psychological. In this she is 
Shakspearean. The same dramatic richness is in her, and it is 
vivified and becomes a part of our own consciousness as she 
comes to our mind through another avenue. When she has 
employed the drama to its fullest extent, she appears to us like 
the Chorus in the ancient Greek tragedy, revealing the motives 
and unfolding the psychological import with an analysis so 
thorough and subtle that we are irresistibly led to admiration. 
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Surely this species of novel has attained a greater development 
in George Eliot, than in any other writer of the present century. 
She saw the weak point of the pure drama, and so she introduced 
into her novels a new element, which is the proper supplement 
of the dramatic. Thus she has enriched the novel with a new 
charm. She has succeeded in giving it a place among the living, 
progressive literary productions. 

George Eliot is not rich in plot. The reader of Dickens finds 
that his interest largely centres in this. He is soon lost ina 
maze of characters which, it is true, are wonderfully delineated, 
but which seem to subserve the success of the plot. George 
Eliot has subordinated this element to dialogue, to character, to 
disquisition. She is fonder of reflection than of narrative. She 
has fathomed the deep things of the heart, and she gives them 
to the world by the exposition of the character which she 
exhibits. 

What is the moral quality of her novels? We start upon a 
fruitless search if we seek for some specific ethical element. 
Every thought is enclosed within that endless coil which mag- 
netizes it with a strange moral influence. She has reflected the 
religious side of our nature most truly and yet most sadly; for 
while she has drawn human depravity in its deepest lines and 
darkest hues, she has not lightened the picture by the radiant 
element of hope. We are traveling inasunny vale. ‘The atmo- 
sphere is redolent with roses, and thrills with sweet music. But 
the mountains on each side of us are the eternities. Ere long 
the sky lowers. The elements deal out destruction about us. 
Then we cry aloud, but the mountains only echo back the ery, 
“ dark, dark, irrevocably dark,” and in the blackness of despair 
we are lost. 

We do not mean to say that George Eliot designedly leads 
men to such a dark ending. On the contrary, she starts out with 
a conscious moral aim, gathering from her comprehensive 
range of human experience all that is good, lovely, self-sacri- 
ficing. With these she would destroy her so-called egoism, and 
erect in its place that other attribute termed “altruism,” which 
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inspires us to love our fellow-men by the exclusion of self. 
Surely this is a grand mission. It is Christ-like. But the 
philosophy of George Eliot will never lead men to Calvary. 
Whether there be hope beyond the grave or not, unaided human- 
ity will never advance upon the theory that there is no hope, and 
that we are but the victims of an implacable fate. With our 
own Hawthorne, George Eliot might well say, “Then might I 
exemplify how an influence, beyond our control, lays its strong 
hand on every deed which we do, and weaves its consequences 
into an iron tissue of necessity.” This was her view of human 
life. It was the same rigid, compelling necessity which shaped 
the life of Maggie Tulliver. How often did she strive to break 
away and escape the surroundings of her youthful life. But she 
is bound fast by the law laid down in the very constitution of 
her nature. That law is an irreversible fate, which does not 
release its hold until she sinks beneath the Floss. Then comes 
the vague, shadowy unknown. Her characters are full of the 
beauty and sweetness of lives regenerated and purified ; but she 
leaves out the Christ in His power to redeem and save. She 
cannot reconcile the cross and depravity; and when men have 
come to the sunset of life, she fears to tell them of the ineffable 
glory that awaits the Christian. For aught she knows, the twi- 
light of that hour may be but the prelude of a starless and 
eternal night. 


Such is the greatness and such is the weakness of George 
Eliot. Nevertheless, we may say of her as of the king in Ham- 
let, “Take her for all in all, we shall not look upon her like 
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again. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Under the vines, rich with insects and grapes, 
On a table with more than one worm on, 
To the bee-buzzing tune of a mid-July noon, 
The dominie ’s writing his sermon,— 
A six-headed sermon, 
A go-to-church, love-brother, feed-the-poor sermon, 
A tell-no-lies, covet-not, patient-be sermon. 




















The Misanthrope of Moliére. 


He has chosen a text and he ne’er stops perplexed, 
For he writes with uncommon facility ; 

Yet a bothersome fly, that is hovering nigh, 
Almost spoils his good thoughts on humility. 


“*Tn the next place, my friends, we must’—ha! there’s a wasp: 
Shoo! go off!—‘try to bear small vexations 

With ’—what’s on my neck? ugh! a worm,” with a gasp; 
“ Above all, I hate worms /—‘ love and patience. 


“* Guard well ’gainst ill-humor’—no, Jane, I can’t come; 
I’ve told you I can’t be delayed ! 

A beggar? Well, send him away.—‘ To the poor 
Give ever good counsel and aid. 


“* Now, fifthly,—I’d just like to catch that young fly,— 
‘Be kind to dumb’—I’ve got him! there! 

And upset all my ink in the bargain. Oh, my! 
I wish, I do wish I could sw” 





The writer was doomed 
To yet more annoyances, 
For at this moment 
Up rushes his boy and says— 


“O, Pa! Charlie’s getting stung by the bees out in the orchard, and there's 
company to dinner, and I lost my hat, and there’s a little green worm on 
your forehead, and Ma says there ain’t a thing in the house for dinner, and 
old Jemmy Lane has got the rheumatism and wants you to come over and 





see him right away, and ” 


The parson rushed out in despair. 








THE MISANTHROPE OF MOLIERE. 


“In the town of Pezinas they still show an elbow-chair, in 
which Moliére, ensconced in the corner of a barber shop, would 
sit for hours together, silently watching the airs, gestures and 
grimaces of the village politicians, who, in those days, before 
coffee-houses were introduced into France, used to meet in this 
place of resort.” This is a simple statement, yet it reveals not 
only the character of Moliére himself but the literary and 
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practical value of his writings. He came upon the stage when 
in the height of glory. French literature recognized none but 
the highest genius. Louis XIII. was still reigning; Corneill» 
had composed his most famous tragedies; La Fontaine had 
already delighted the literary and popular taste with his apt 
fables and fine-spun allegories; Pascal and Bossuet had dis- 
coursed with no less eloquence than grace on sacred topics; 
Racine had raised the dignity of French thought, and polished 
French rhetoric ; aud Boileau added piquancy to literary food by 
his biting satire. Still there was room for another style. When 
Louis XIV. came to the throne, comedy was yet unborn, though 
so entirely in keeping with French taste. True, they had a few 
farces and light plays of indifferent merit, but to these they 
preferred Italian plays modeled after classic writers and per- 
formed by Italian actors. This grand opportunity largely 
accounts for Moliére’s success, though it was not uatil criticism 
had followed his early plays that he discovered the real source of 
his power. This sprang from his close study of men’s actions— 
the source of all true comedy—and his shrewd application of it 
has won for him the well-earned title of “ The Father of French 
Comedy.” The broad and varied field of French life afforded 
a wide scope for the development of his talents, and he was not 
long in turning it to good advantage. It is said that the fine 
hit made by the “ Précieuses Ridicules,” setting all Paris on a 
broad grin, prompted that sage remark, “I have no occasion to 
study Plautus and Terence any longer, I must henceforth study 
the world.” 

With this guiding principle, he could not fail to please. 
Whatever the butt of his wit, he never distorted it to suit the 
thread of his plots, and these were as true to nature as the 
figures that mpved within them. Nothing was strained or 
unduly exaggerated. As a matter of course, confidence in 
Moliére’s dramatic power at once sprang up in the popular 
heart as well as in the highest circles. They beheld every day, 
before their own eyes, the characters of his stage. The fool'of 
the bourgeoisie was no less the fool of the nobility, and both suf- 
B 
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fered a merciless drubbing at his hands. Traversing the length 
and breadth of society, he cut at the root of every absurd con- 
ventionality, mimicking in the drollest way every fanciful art 
and personage, from the low-bred townsfolk and peasants to 
Louis’ gay and glittering court. Nobody escaped caricature. 
Coxcombs, courtiers, vicious priests, quacks, buffoons, gossiping 
women and all who were ludicrous and troublesome, passed 
through this ordeal of fire. 

Although such themes were inexhaustible, they at last became 
threadbare by constant handling, and, at the same time, a desire 
actuated him to aim at still more radical reform. He had, as 
yet, dealt only with external blemishes, but now he began to 
decry evils that were racking the firmest ties of the social fabric. 
Perhaps his troubles at this period so disgusted him with the 
follies of men that, in very wretchedness of heart, he drew his 
pen in sterner lines. He had surely undergone a change. Who 
knows but that a better and holier nature prompted him—a 
nature that hard fortune had brought out pure and strong, not 
to rail at man’s infirmities but to heal them! 

The advent of the “ Tartuffe” and “ Misanthrope” marks the 
beginning of the poet’s reflective life. The latter we propose to 
treat of more particularly, as the best-illustration of the poet’s 
wit and style, and in part a reflection of his life. Both plays 
evince deep moral sentiment, though in different ways. The 
“Tartuffe” trenches on the sacred ground of the holy church, 
and exhibits religious hypocrisy in its foulest aspects; yet it is 
only a special phase of the broad principle that prevades the 
“ Misanthrope”. The latter is more inclusive and attacks false- 
ness in general, utterly repudiating the vicious tenets of Mac- 
chiavelli. Without doubt, his own experience affurded the 
plot of the Misanthrope. In fact, it has little or no plot. Still 
the dull course of the narrative sets off all the more vividly the 
sparkling conversations and witty sallies containing the great 
essential ideas he wishes to impress. The five principal char- 
acters claim all our attention—Alceste, Philinte, Céliméne, 
Eliante and Arsinoé. In Alceste, the chief interest centres, 
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and about him all the rest revolve. He is Moliére, the Misan- 
thrope. But is he really a misanthrope? A misanthrope is 
selfish, Alceste is generous. The former hates mankind for the 
love of it; the latter loves man while he hates his follies and 
vices. The one is harsh, grumbling and captious; the other, 
courteous, dignified and magnanimous. Is the title, then, a 
misnomer? The answer is obvious to the careful student. 
While he had a lesson to impart, still we must remember that 
his audiences—every man of them—were the very ones satirized ; 
and to inveigh loudly against the foibles of his own patrons 
would have been rash indeed. Truth must not be broadly stated, 
but delicately hinted. And this is done with a subtlety truly 
Moliére’s. Alceste is what? Only one who remonstrates 
against the erying evils of the times. But such a person would 
be dubbed by the gay and social Frenchman, ‘un Misanthrope’. 
This false notion Moliére justly ridicules by applying it ironically 
to Alceste. The rebuke is too plain to be mistaken. A revul- 
sion of feeling sets in. As black is never so black as when 
near white, so now the very prejudice that before reviled him 
wins for him the greater applause. They leave the house con- 
fessing that ‘le Misanthrope’ is not such a grumbling fool after 
all. ‘To further impress this lesson and insure a cordial re- 
ception for his play, the poet employs another expedient. His 
audience must be pleased at all hazards. They must be recon- 
ciled to the man whom they were once ready to detest. Thus 
Aleeste, though speaking words of stern and powerful truth, is 
yet so comically mocked by the offsetting characters of the play— 
just as the Frenchman would mock ‘le Misanthrope ’—that roars 
of laughter peal from gallery to pit at every word he utters. 
But while Alceste voices Molicre’s thoughts and feelings, 
other actors play a no less important part, since they represent 
the several classes he desires to hold up to ridicule. Rousseau 
at once styles Philinte “a gentle and even-tempered optimist ” 
and “a scoundrel”. . Striking the mean of the two, we have 
Moliére’s estimate of the French gentleman of his day: 
heartless but courteous; affable to your face, slandering you 
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behind your back; now kind, now cruel; but above all, taking 
the world just as it comes and never bothering his head about 
his own and others’ failings. Célinréne is the faithless and 
fashionable women of the times, found in the pedantic “ Courts 
of Love” and in the beau monde generally. One cannot help 
recognizing in her the insincere and flippant wife of Moliére, 
who embittered his life, and whom he so severely rates by the 
mouth of the angry Alceste. Eliante is described as pure and 
frank, not given to fashionable indulgences—one who keeps her 
own counsel; mild and inoffensive. She seems to have been 
brought in to set off the other characters, especially Arsinoé, the 
prude, who is quite her opposite. Arsinoé seems more hateful 
to Moliére than his entire gallery of portraits. She is the 
genuine gossip. She kisses but to poison with the venom of her 
lips. Selfish, slanderous, hypocritical, she is abhorrent to the 
whole nature of the ingenuous poet. 

It is difficult to define Moliére’s position in reference to these 
characters. We have already hinted that Alceste personified his 
views, though only in a general sense. The fact that he is made 
a laughing-stock ieads us to believe that Alceste is an exaggerated 
conception. Moliére was no misanthrope, like Alceste, nor yet 
an optimist, like Philinte. It was goodwill that prompted the 
utterance of his censures through Alceste, although in the 
manner of expressing them, it is easy to see that he sides with 
Philinte. He does not approve of the blunt fashion of venti- 
lating opinions. Much as he detested the shallowness of’ his 
brethren, he was still a Frenchman. If he had the learning 
and philanthropy of Alceste, he had also the common sense of 
Philinte. This conception of himself is poised midway between 
the two. The fact that Alceste and Philinte were firm friends, 
and bore with each others’ weakness, seems to point to this con- 
clusion. Modified as is the Misanthrope to suit the popular 
taste to which it was mainly addressed, yet its essential object 
remains intact. While Alceste descants among his friends on 
their insincerity, flatly condemning their gossiping and back- 
biting ; their affectation of kindness and shallow compliments ; 
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their mean prejudice and vicious indulgences ; and is laughed at 
for his pains, yet the narrowest mind cannot but applaud the 
honest motives that dictated them. His severe judgment on 
Oronte’s sonnet, no one will fail to endorse on the first reading, 
and yet, for his unflinching constancy to the truth, he incurred 
the bitter hatred of its author. How weak and worthless the 
mind appears that is at once blind to its own imperfections, and 
deaf to kindly criticism! Justly he repudiates so poor a friend- 
ship, though proffered under the guise of sincerity. Would-be 
reformer though he is, he cannot yet withstand the charms of 
the lovely, treacherous Céliméne. Still he condemns, to her 
face, the absurd, fickle and mean part she plays. Despite the 
wit and sarcasm that Alceste has to encounter in her select 
coterie, and bafiled by their pungent wit, the soundness of his 
censure cannot but commend itself to his audiences by making 
them confess the evils that reason could not gainsay. 

The Misanthrope is eminently a philosophical play, to be 
closely studied in private rather than to afford public amuse- 
ment. Of all his portfolio, it strikes the deepest note. Hence, 
humor cannot demand a prominent or, at least, the chief place, 
or Moli¢re would appear to laugh in his sleeve at his own wise 
doctrines. But, on the other hand, no one will deny that humor 
was the salvation of those doctrines, since, if the audience had 
learned that the Misanthrope’s words were in earnest, they 
would have hissed him off the stage. Even as it is, “The Mis- 
anthrope” revealed too openly its author’s mind, and, as a 
comedy, never attained the popularity of “Les Précieuses 
Ridicules” and “ The Tartuffe”. It contains a purgative dose 
for moral maladies, and no people, least of all the French, 
relish a comic banquet in which every dish is potent with con- 
cealed physic. “The Misanthrope,” however, was not without 
its good effects, and to-day Frenchmen can contemplate Moliére 
as the healer of many diseases that would disgrace an en- 
lightened age. 

Moliére’s genius gained for him the kind protection and patron- 
age of Louis. But he would have been entirely safe without 
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the one, and amply supported without the other. So did he 
enlist the favor of every rank, that none durst deny him the 
right of portraying, nor the people the satisfaction of seeing 
humbled, personages both ludicrous and odious. In his career as 
an actor, he was as brilliant as in the rdle of an author, and 
naturally, for he best knew how to act out the true spirit of the 
characters he had created. 

Measured by the standard of the French comedy, he far 
transcends the glory of .the greatest, and compares favorably 
with the prince of English comedy, Shakespeare. In our lighter 
hours, he dallies with our fancies and tickles our humor by funny 
scenes and witty sayings; but he demands more than a hasty, 
careless perusal to grasp his full meaning. The grotesque and 
flaring costumes in which he dresses his figures, are only a shift 
to catch the popular eye. While he satirizes all grades of 
society, his sympathies lie with the bourgeoisie from which he 
sprang. No blue blood coursed through his veins. He lived at 
court, it is true, but it was none his seeking, and only in obe- 
dience to the commands of royalty. It was for the French 
people he labored, not for a sumptuous and senseless court. If 
he sided with his fellow-citizens in other things, still more did 
he in honest resistance to that tyranny that has ever cursed the 
French monarchy. To him we must ascribe in part the im- 
planting and nurture of those seeds from which, in aftertime, 
France reaped an abundant harvest in the blood of the revolu- 
tion. Deep within his works lie hidden germs of thought, and 
he who bestows upon them careful meditation, will, besides en- 
joying keen wit and hearty humor, derive from his life-like 
pictures a ripe knowledge of human nature. 
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A GLIMPSE OF ATLANTIS. 


As the summer’s sun rose out of the waters and shed his light 
over the great Atlantis, he brought the morn to the fairest land 
on which he shone in all his travels. First, he brought to life 
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again the slumbering cities that lined the sea-coast, as he looked 
into each window and told the sleeper that day had come. He 
brightened up each narrow street, and everything changed from 
quiet to bustle and activity. The many shops that lined the 
ways were thrown open, and the tradesmen bargained with their 
early customers ; or, less fortunate, stood in their doorways, in 
hope of enticing in some passer-by. The streets were closely 
walled by the modest though comfortable dwellings and shops 
of the people ; but the stately public buildings that towered above 
these, told of wealth and political strength. They told of citi- 
zens who were patriots—who loved their country more than 
themselves—who knew that personal prosperity depended upon 
political safety and strength. As the morning’s sun brightened 
up these stately buildings, he showed the statues and all the tro- 
phies which adorned them-—statues and rich treasures which told 
of victories over other peoples, no less cultivated, perhaps, though 
weaker than the people of Atlantis. 

On, far beyond the sea-board towns, the sun looked down upon 
miles of green fields, the home of flocks and herds; or covered 
with waving grain, that whispered to the breezes, telling of 
industry and prosperity. Then there were great stretches of 
thickly-wooded land, then fields again, and here and there nestled 
villages and towns. And the sun seemed to take pleasure in the 
scene, for, as he looked down upon it, he touched its beauty with 
his own skill, making the thousand lakes and rivers return his 
bright smile, and painting graceful shadows on the hillsides. He 
glanced down into hidden valleys, and when the day was done, 
he seemed loth to leave such beauty, as he slowly went to rest, 
casting longing shadows over the land, and with his last touch 
gilding the lofty volcanoes, always visible in the distance. 

We can almost follow fancy’s lead, and look down with the 
sun upon that fabled land and the men whose home it was. We 
can see that ancient people busied in peaceful occupations, crowded 
in the great towns and scattered through the country. We can 
almost hear the bustle and commotion as they prepare for war, 
manning their great ships and starting off tosea. We can almost 
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see the sad partings, and hear the wise counsel of aged parents, 
as their boys leave them to fight for Atlantis. 

And now the fleet has returned victorious, and the whole coun- 
try rejoices. A herald runs swiftly along the public road, 
announcing to all the joyful tidings. All through that land the 
hearts of thousands stand still at the sound of that voice, and 
then beat fast with joy as they hear the good news of victory. 

3ut doubts cast a shade over many minds. Their fleet and army 
are indeed victorious; but how fares it with the dear ones who 
had left their homes to win that victory. The husband, the son, 


» 


the brother—is he safe? Is he among the returning victors, or 


does he lie dead on a far-away battle-field ? or, worse even, is he 
a prisoner in the hands of their cruel enemies? Fear and hope 
and joy and sorrow all mingle in their hearts. 

Soon’ a cloud of dust appears in the distance. The procession 
of triumph is approaching. As it slowly advances, the cloud 
grows larger and more distinct. Now we can hear the distant 
rumble, the shouts and songs of victory—then cease to hear, and 
only see. It isa glorious sight. First come the great chief- 
rulers, surrounded by favored soldiers. Then follow those who 
have brought this victory to their native land. Admirals of the 
fleet, and the great generals who have over-matched the leaders 
of the Greeks, ride by in state, while the people run beside, sing- 
ing their praises and calling down blessings upon them. The 
army marches along with proud step—in their midst the wagons 
filled with trophies and rich spoils; the bands of common cap- 
tives unwillingly swelling the procession of their conquerors ; 
but the high and noble captives are dragged in chains behind the 
chariot wheels of the chiefs. Still they pass on and on—these 
veteran soldiers—with their signs of triumph. And after them 
follow thousands of citizens, who have been laboring for Atlantis 
at home instead of in the battle-field. Hour after hour they 
surge on, stretching out further than the eye can reach, and only 
now, as the darkness of night comes on, does the cloud which 
follows them fade from sight. 

How much each soldier home again had to ask and tell! Every 
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day of the two long years since they left home, has to be accounted 
for. They tell of their long and dangerous voyage over the great 
ocean ; of the first sight of the land beyond; they tell of the 
narrow place between projections of the land, which the Greeks 
call the Pillars of Hercules ; their voyage along unknown shores 
until they came to the country of the Greeks. Then all their 
struggles, all their defeats, and their final victory, must be 
recounted. The customs of these people have to be described ; 
the gods they worshiped have to be named; and all the curiosities 
that they have brought home must be examined. Many times 
they repeat the story of the homeward voyage—of the storm, and 
the black nights when they could not see the stars by which to 
guide their course; of the fear lest they should be lost; and then 
of their joy as they caught the first glimpse of their native land, 

But one victory only spurs these warlike people on to further 
conquests, and soon the great fleet sails away once more. The 
ships, with many banks of oars, plough through the waves, start- 
ing proudly on their voyage across the almost unknown sea 
towards the distant land of Greece. They fill those who remain 
behind with awe, for they can scarcely conceive of that distant 
land beyond the sea. The rowers who man the oars, and the 
brave soldiers who crowd the decks, glow with hope and expec- 
tation as they look forward ; but as they look back, sadder feel- 
ings fill their minds. They watch their native shores as they 
clowly fade from view, and when, at last, the distant outline of 
the mountains sinks beneath the water, they still gaze on, as if 
they must see that land once more. The unknown sea is on 
every side of them. They can meet no other vessels; they have 
no charts and compasses to guide them. Will they ever reach 
the unseen land of Greece? And even if they reach it, will 
they ever see that native land again? 

Once more the sun breaks on Atlantis, and all things betoken 
their usual activity. The streets of the town are crowded; plans 
and preparations are being made for the future; but there is no 
future for that doomed land. The sun is suddenly obscured by 
dense clouds. The volcanoes pour forth smoke and flame. The 
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ground quakes and groans as it is rent and torn. The works of 
man crumble in dust, and are swallowed up by the open-mouthed 
earth. Amid the awful rvar of destruction, despairing cries rend 
the air. But it is not for long. The heaving earth and the 
angry flames, leaping from every crevice, soon do their work. 
The land, as if unable to bear the weight of such destruction, 
with one awful groan sinks beneath the billows. The waters 
close over her, and the victorious ocean now rolls in majesty 
where a continent once was. 

How is it with those children of Atlantis, who looked forward 
with such bright expectation to seeing their home and their 
parents once more? Victory is theirs again, and they are home- 
ward bound. Ah, what bitter disappointment is in store for 
them! How many eyes watch day after day for the sight of 
those native shores! How the sickening sense of despair must 
settle down upon them as each day adds to their disappointment 
and fear. They wander over the trackless deep in vain. Never 
again shall they see that native land, unless their spirits gaze 
upon its ruin, when they too with their weary ships, find rest 
beneath the billows of the ocean. 





VOICES. 


BospinG tx PRINCETON, as tradition tells us, is no new 
thing, but this real old-fashioned winter has given to the present 
undergraduates of the College their first opportunity for enjoying 
such sport in this classic town. How well we take advantage 
of the privilege is attested by the late-working carpenter down 
by the depot, with his smiling face and full pockets, and also by 
the lines that throng Washington street every evening. Perhaps 
when this Lit. comes out the snow will have disappeared and 
this will be only a reminiscence of bobbing, but i in that event 
it will be more interesting. 
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However thoroughly used one may be to bobbing in other 
places, he will find bobbing in Princeton an entirely new expe- 
rience to him. About eight o’clock Pp. M., the shouting begins, 
to collect those who belong to each particular bob, Then the 
rope is manned and the big affair is dragged off somewhat after 
the manner of a Princeton fire-engine. At length, as you stand 
at the top of the Washington street hill, you see two lines run- 
ning side by side down the hill, reminding you of a little narrow- 
gauge railroad track. Those are the ruts, worn by the runners 
of the bobs, and if any runner is so independent as to try to get 
out of the old rut, that proud bob is sure to come to grief. This 
of course adds excitement to the coasting. 

The hill is a grand one, so far as length is concerned, and 
gives you a ride of more than half a mile—provided you don’t 
stop suddenly and unaccountably before you reach the bottom. 
If you do stop thus suddenly, the only thing to do is to untangle 
your arm and legs and start for the top once more. Then you 
have some consolation, for you don’t have to walk up so far. 

But the real fun is found when you rush down the entire 
track. I have called it a half mile so as not to exaggerate, but 
perhaps it would be fairer to call the distance three-quarters of a 
mile. Surely it seems a mile or more when you are walking up 
it for about the tenth time. But then the walking up isn’t what 
you go for. 

How exciting it is as you rush down the hill! First, when 
eight or nine men are fairly packed on the long plank, the 
affair is started and the fun begins. For a short distance you 
just creep along. Then you begin to gather speed, and by the 
time you reach the first bump you are going pretty well. If 
you get safely over that you are going like the wind by the time 
that the second bump is reached, where all must lean to the left. 
If this is passed successfully, the chances for a safe and complete 
voyage are very good indeed. You are fairly flying now, 
swinging first to one side and then to- the other, but always 
rushing on. The bridge is passed, the woods are passed, a small 
hill is climbed, and if you get over the crest of that, the steepest 
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hill of all is before you—the grand climax of the whole ride. 
Arriving at the foot of that, the only question is how far the 
bob can go through loose ice without upsetting. 

It is time now to stop and walk up again. Who wouldn’t 
walk up half a dozen times over for such a ride! 


*81 WILL, we doubt not, groan many times during the next 
few months, when the treasurer of the Class-day Committee 
starts through the class with his little book in hand, asking every 
man for $10 or $15 for class-day expenses. The thought of 
bearing so heavy a burden at so short a notice, together with the 
other expenses which seem to be necessary to a successful exit 
from College, has suggested to me the idea of beginning to collect 





this money earlier in the course—in fact, in Freshman year. If 
during the second term of that year every class should appoint 
three commissioners, whose duty it should be to collect, in sessional 
installments, from $3 to $5 per annum from every man in the 
class, a much larger sum could be raised than under the present 
plan and the class would not feel it half as much as now, when 
a man has to give $10 or $15 in one term. This method is the 
one in vogue at Harvard and we think at Yale, and by the time 
the Senior year has rolled around they have an immense fund in 
bank ready for use. We hope ’84 will adopt this plan and, in- 
deed, that ’83 and even ’82 will begin now, to-day, by collecting 
money against the day of wrath. We name the second term as 
the best time to begin this collection for the obvious reason that, 
the men being better known, three reliable and responsible ones 
could then be picked out ; and we suggest three commissioners 
instead of one treasurer because it is better to entrust three men 
than one with the great responsibility of keeping so large a fund 
for three’ or four years. As a safeguard against all risk, these 
commissioners should be required to report at stated times to the 
class, and should be elected for every year. 
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WE have noticed with deep regret the withdrawal on the part 
of the Trustees (doubtless with good reasons) of the one great 
incentive to hard, earnest work in preparation for the Junior 
Orator contest of this year, viz., the MacLean Prize. That this 
is the most highly-prized honor for which our societies contend 
—with the exception of the Lynde debate prizes—no one will 
for a moment question. Our orators are selected presumably as 
much, if not more, for the literary excellence of their speeches, 
as for their power in elocution and delivery; nor is ita fact 
peculiar to the circumstances of this year, that some men have 
been appointed whose whole strength lies in their power in writ- 
ing, and whose speaking abilities are comparatively poor. <A 
medium production, finely delivered, will invariably make a bet- 
ter impression in a crowded church than a poorly-delivered, 
though well-written oration. The MacLean Prize has before 
been taken by one who gained no Junior Oration Medal. Hence 
the inevitable tendency of this omission is towards less effort in 
by far the most worthy and intellectual feature of the contest, 
and towards increased importance in the more mechanical ele- 
ment of declamation, where nature has often a discouraging 
handicap on honest work. 

It detracts greatly from the interest in this exercise both to 
contestants and their ardent backers in the galleries, to know that 
the chief prize has been withdrawn. Commencement is at best 
something of a bore, and to take away the chief aim in one of 
the most, if not the most attractive exercise of that time, will 
tend to make it tamer throughout than it has usually been—at 
least to the undergraduate mind, from which comes all the en- 
thusiasm on that occasion. 

Now, since no benevolent alumnus has yet appeared to supply 
the deficiency, and in all probability will never appear, why can- 
not the two halls, for this year, make up between them, by an 
equal sharing, the whole or at least a part of the amount here- 
tofore given to the successful competitor? This could not be 
objected to as a bad precedent, for the need will probably not 
occur again, nor would the founders of the prize think of leaving 
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it to the Halls to furnish it in future simply because they have 
done so once. This is a subject in which Clio and Whig are as 
much interested, and a source from which they as Halls derive 
quite as much honor, as the individuals who represent them. 
This year their chances of victory are so nearly balanced that 
neither Hall could hesitate on this ground to bear her share of 
the expense. It must be remembered that unless there is a prize 
for writing, the one who could take it will not be known. For 
the sake of increased interest therefore in this coming contest, 
and to give the Halls the chance to measure their strength in the 
sole purely literary encounter that is offered in their course, let 
them both see if—other help failing—they cannot take some 
action to supply the unfortunate omission. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN Society should undoubtedly be a 
model of patience and long-suffering, and perhaps it is in order 
to the exercise of the society in these very important points that 
the walks to Murray Hall have been left suv long in such a bad 
condition. But I would respectfully submit that this lesson has 
continued long enough for any good results, and that it ought 
now to come to an end lest it provoke some of the Philadelphian 
members to wrath, or, at least, make them stay away from the 
meetings of their society. 

All other walks have been kept clean and have been promptly 
repaired when dislocated by the sewer openings, but the walks 
to Murray Hall have had no attention shown them whatever. It 
is now impossible to get to that building without going through 
deep snow or climbing over snow-covered mountains along slip- 
pery paths worn by determined prayer-meeting attendants. Per- 
haps the deep snow will have given place to deep mud again 
when this Voice is read, but that will only be a change for the 
worse, 

Is it impossible to level off the place of the old path and give 
us our modest little plank walk once more? When that relent- 
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less sewer was marching along, carrying all before him, we saw 
that our walk must go; but now that he has been dead and 
buried for a month or more, we can see no reason against renew- 
ing the path. 

This first. And now another point in the same connection. 
Long before the walk just mentioned was destroyed, it always 
seemed strange to me that there was no direct path between 
Clio and Whig Halls—this, too, in the interest of Philadelphian 
members. Of course there is little journeying from one Hall to 
the other, but there is a good deal of journeying from one Hall 
past the other. As paths now stand, North and East Colleges 
and Whig Hall are the only students’ buildings which have 
direct connection with Murray Hall. Men going there from 
Clio, Edwards, Witherspoon or West, must walk out of their 
way, or else wade through mud or slush, This may seem a 
little thing, but often just that little thing is enough to keep a 
fellow from going to a prayer-meeting. A direct walk from 
Clio to Whig would remedy this and would fill a real need. 
Let us have this, but above all let us have the old walk 
renewed, 


Sr oi Oo 


Last spring it was rumored that the College was to be pro- 
vided with instruction in vocal music. The report was probably 
false, as no steps have been taken in the matter. But this sub- 
ject is surely one worthy the attention of the powers that be. 
Any one who has been in Princeton during third term knows 
that the students are much given to singing, but he cannot but 
be painfully aware of the fact that some of us have but little 
practical knowledge of harmony, the efforts of our respected 
professor in the physical department notwithstanding. 

This state of things ought not to be. No College graduate 
should be ignorant of a branch so essential that it is taught in all 
our public schools. The fact that it is there taught is not a rea- 
son for neglecting it here, for very few of us have passed through 
those schools. 
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The gifts of most of the muses we accept with pleasure. A 
growing art collection and a course of lectures on art encourage 
and help us in the study of beauty as seen in man’s handiwork. 
We spend no small amount of time, under the guidance of two 
disciples of Calliope, in trying to fan into flame the embers of 
eloquence latent in our bosom. 

But for music we find no place. The Greeks knew that music 
and eloquence were nearly akin, for did not one muse preside 
over both? Yet we have presumed to oppose our judgment 
to that of the daughter of Mnemosyne and to cultivate one of 
these branches while we quite ignore the other. There is reason 
to fear that we shall share the fate of those who before us have 
ventured to call into question the wisdom of these divinities. 
As we grow older our susceptibility to culture in this direction is 
growing steadily less. 

The desire of the students for instruction in this branch is 
shown by the fact that several of them have joined the Choral 
Union in town, notwithstanding the fact that this Union is not 
especially suited to their wants. 

The muse herself assures us, that if her gift be accepted we 
shall be therewith “ well pleased.” 

Gentlemen of the Faculty, we suggest this matter for your 
consideration. Roor. 


EDITORIALS. 


Tuts is A Rerorm Numper. The editorials are all crusades 
against existing evils, and mainly against evils which can be 
remedied only by action of the authorities. We trust that the opin- 
ions of this number of the Lit. will not be regarded as showing 
any lack of respect to the powers that be, or as uncalled-for criti- 
cisms of the rules and regulations which they have made. The 
improvements we suggest are not proposed hastily nor irrespon- 
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sibly ; they are the result of deliberate thought and of a practi- 
cal experience with the working of the obnoxious rules,—an ex- 
perience which is, so far as our inquiries have shown, the expe- 
rience of the students in general. The feeling in favor of 
second-session grades, an allowance of absences and the right of 
selling rooms is the feeling of a large majority, probably of 
nearly all of the students, and the subjects have been again and 
again reverted to in the College papers. The change in the time 
of Lynde debate seems one that only needs to be proposed to be 
appreciated. As to “shenannygagging,” that is a monstrosity 
of which the abolishment lies mainly with the students, and it is 
to their sense of right and honor that we appeal. 


AS LONG AS GRADING receives the prominence it does here 
in College; as long as reprimand or suspension is a penalty 
for non-attendance and there are twenty-five or thirty required 
exercises per week; so long will the question of absences and 
spotting be an important one. ‘The general system of required 
attendance is not in itself unjust; to mark unexcused absences 
and to make such marks tell in grade is only what is right, one 
would say, in such a system. In the practical use of the rule, 
however, the quality of mercy is sometimes strained very thin 
end droppeth at irregular and unreliable intervals. An absence 
once given sticks like a burr, and even an excuse does no good 
if neglected for three days. That absences from recitations 
should be strictly recorded is one thing ; but that chapel absences 
should count as much, and be invariably noted, is another and 
quite a different thing. There are often reasons for absence 
which are real and unavoidable, or at least powerful, yet which 
are not generally accepted as excuses. If a man from pure acci- 
dent oversleeps himself, he has to choose between chapel and 
breakfast. Or if he has no early morning recitation and has 
been up late the night before for some cause or other, he may 
need to make up his sleep in the morning. One who has to 
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rise then under compulsion is not usually in a devotional frame 
of mind. If one has no afternoon lecture, it is hard that he 
should be nominally prohibited from taking a long walk because 
of the spectre of afternoon chapel. With recitations and lectures 
the case is rather different ; there is something really lost in such 
absences, and it is well that they should be accounted for; but 
that “every unexcused ” chapel “absence shall lower the aver- 
age sessional grade two-teuths” is decidedly severe, especially 
when a regular attendant is unavoidably absent, or when a 
student has some good excuse but delays handing it in before 
the three days’ limit. 

Surely the change we ask on behalf of the College is incon- 
siderable ; but it seems desirable in every way. Let a certain 
allowance of absences, particularly from chapel, be granted per 
term. We do not set any number; even five or six per term 
would right some wrongs; and a more liberal allowance would 
increase the interest in attendance, by making a student chary 
of unnecessarily using up his allowance, yet free to stay away 
occasionally when desirable; it would do away with many mur- 
murs of an undeserved lowering of grades; it would remove 
the need of handing in trivial excuses to the Faculty, and make 
the students feel that required attendance is not a daily threat 
and menace, but a proper and judicious thing. 


—____—_~> > * 


We WOULD LIKE to ring out an indignant protest against 
the shameful prevalence of what is known in Princeton parlance 
as shenannygugging. College pride and patriotism have hereto- 
fore prevented us from attempting « philippic against this mon- 
strous evil; but it has spread so rapidly (indeed, three-fourths of 
one class are said to be infected with it) and in such otherwise 
respectable quarters, that we can no longer keep silent. We 
think public opinion is largely to blame; it has rather become 
the fashion to look with indifference upon a man who barters his 
self-respect and sells his manhood for the sake of a few places 
in the class. Words cannot express the utter contempt and 
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scorn which should be felt for a man on the honor-roll who 
gains his rank by thieving. An honor-man dishonor himself! 
That is a paradox which should be impossible. Men who should 
stand about 40th sometimes steal 10 or 15 places in the class ; 
this is winked at on the principle that shenannygagging may be 
overlooked in non-honor-men. Yet we fail to see that a rascal 
is any the less rascal because he does not stand high. Again, 
men who stand in the last half of the class say that “ while 
they wouldn’t stoop to shenannygag for grade, they may do it 
to keep in College.” Such self-excuse is a lie with which they 
quiet an accusing conscience; they can get through with ordi- 
nary work, and they make this palliating remark as a cloak for 
their laziness. Besides, ought a respectable public opinion to 
tolerate such an expediency-code of morals? May men lie and 
steal to stavé off the evils which their own indolence, and not 
intellectual incapacity, has brought upon them? We make a 
great mistake when we say that men in the lower half of the 
class have no rivalry among themselves. To the hard yet dull 
student, who ploddingly and faithfully performs his daily tasks 
yet who stands low, nothing is so galling, so embittering, 
as the sight of a man of idle habits, who spends his whole term 
in riotous living, and by dishonest methods in examination wins 
a high rank. Is not this the basest robbery ? 

We would hail with joy a crusade inaugurated by the students 
against rascality in examination. The faculty may make and 
execute draconic laws on the subject; yet this is an evil which 
law cannot effectually reach. The most powerful engines of 
war which can be brought to bear upon it, are in the hands 
of the students, and until the social ban is put upon it, 
the evil will remain. Let the men devoid of honor be 
ostracized. Wein the North may well emulate the South in this 
respect. At the University of Virginia, the Faculty practically 
leave the honesty of the examination in the hands of the stu- 
dents, who are so jealous of it that if a man demeans himself 
to obtain by underhand practices what a fellow-student gets by 
dint of hard work or cannot get at all, the College is made too 
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hot to hold him. Expulsion, not by the Faculty but by the 
students, is the penalty of dishonor. Such a state of feeling 
exists to a greater or less extent in all the institutions of the 
South. Here in the North or, to bring it home, here in Prince- 
ton, we are getting to look upon shenannygagging as rather a 
smart thing, provided one is sharp enough to escape being 
caught; we are apt to place it in the same category with building 
a Fresh. fire or stealing the clapper, forgetting that a man foully 
wrongs his fellow, besides smirching his own honesty. Brethren, 
these things ought not so to be. May a lofty, knightly ideal of 
personal honor be zealously cultivated, and let it be jealously 
kept unsullied from any taint. 

What the authorities can do to further it we do not feel called 
upon, much less able, to say; yet, if no “spotters” were em- 
ployed, and the student were put entirely upon his honor, and 
should be requested to state, at the close of the paper, that upon 
his honor as a gentleman, he had neither given or received 
assistance, we are very much inclined to think that the man who 
would thus perjure himself after a specific promise to be square, 
would be a rara avis indeed; he certainly should be a moral 
curiosity. If, instead of quietly dismissing the offender without 
ceremony from College, the President should solemnly announce 
the name of him who had been recreant to honor, in the pres- 
ence of the entire Faculty and the assembled College, and leave 
his further punishment to the students, we are firmly per- 
suaded that they would rise to the occasion, and the disgrace 
would be more keenly felt and the offence rarer than at present. 
If the authorities will invoke the aid of public opinion of the 
College, their call will, we are sure, not be in vain. 


THE QUESTION OF ROOM-SELLING is still agitating the col- 
legiate mind. ‘The recent restriction is probably as annoying to 
would-be purchasers as to those who wish to sell, though the 
former do not feel the sting of pecuniary loss. The matter has 
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been spoken of repeatedly in the Princetonian and the Lit., and 
our object now is only to keep the matter under consideration. 
We have not met a single student who favors the regulation, and 
our experience is only that of others. If this sudden enforce- 
ment of an old rule is intended to prevent unfair bargains or 
cheating of lower classmen, it would have been fairer to give a 
year’s warning. The burden falls heavily on the members of 
’81 who have paid a good price for their rooms, have improved 
them, and now find customers who are willing to take the rooms 
at the prices agreed upon by both, but are prohibited from trans- 
acting the sale. Such customers have to take their chances in 
the drawing now ; and the result of such drawing is often more 
unsatisfactory than if the drawer had paid too high a price in 
actual purchase. A high price need not be paid, were the Proc- 
tor to appraise each room, especially since there are all the rooms 
in Edwards added to the supply. The regulation further tends 
to discourage the improvement of rooms by their occupants, since 
they cannot regain their outlay. We unite with the Princetonian 
and the universal student sentiment, in hoping that the prohibi- 
tion will be withdrawn. 





oe 


WE HAVE NEVER UNDERSTOOD why reports for the second 
term and the whole of Senior year are not given. It is cer- 
tainly a satisfaction for a man to know where he stands for the 
last and most important year of his course. Many men waste 
their first two years; not a few, either on account of poor prepa- 
ration or an immaturity of mind, are compelled for awhile to 
take a low rank in the class. The first glimpse of philosophy 
and science which the Junior year gives, often arouses the 
hitherto lazy man to his advantages and responsibilities, and 
discovers the reserve power of another. Now we think that it 
is enough to lower the general course-average of such men on 
account of the sins or deficiencies of the earlier years, and that 
from every consideration of wisdom and justice, their eleventh- 


hour industry should be recognized and rewarded by a report. 
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Give every man a chance to reach his high-water mark before 
things are equalized to a comparatively low tide. There is an 
additional though not so important reason why this reform is 
advisable. Some men who stand moderately well for three 
years, are often surprised at their low general course-average, 
and they imagine that they can see in this final make-up of the 
grades something that smacks of returning boards, secret ses- 
sions with closed doors, for the purpose of tinkering with 
grades. While every fair-minded man would denounce such a 
suspicion as unjust, the Faculty can well afford to free them- 
selves from the possibility of such a charge by spreading the 
record before the public. 





A REQUEST has already been made in an article in the Lir. 
for the separation of Class-day and Lyndedebate. The sides for 
the latter are only assigned on Saturday night or Monday morn- 
ing ; and the debaters, who are usually men that take a promi- 
nent part in the class exercises, are compelled either to let some 
of their evening preparation go by the board and so affect the 
quality of the debate, or else to neglect the day for the evening. 
If Class-day could come on Tuesday and Hall-day be moved 
back to Monday, Lynde debate would be over by Tuesday and 
the disputants free to enjoy the day with nothing to distract them. 
And the change would draw a larger number of visitors on 
Class-day ; for many who will come to Commencement wou!d 
come to see Class-day also if it came the day before, but not if 
it comes Monday and necessitates their remaining over Hall-day. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


DOINGS OF THE MONTH. 


DeEcEMBER 7TH, 8TH —Whig Hall Preliminary J. O. 
DEcEMBER 8TH—Fresh.-Soph. rushes. 
DEcEMBER 9TH, 10TH—Clio Hall Preliminary J. O. 


DecEMBER 10TH—Examinations begin...... Rev. Knox Little in Trinity 
Church in town...... Signor Gavazzi in First Church. 


DEcEMBER 18tTH—Second Hare and Hounds Run—Van Dyke and Roberts, 
81, Hares; Osborne, ’83, wins the cap. 


DEcEMBER 22p—Term ends. 


DecEMBER 29TH—Annual meeting of the Princeton College Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati; Rev. L. D. Potter, presided; Col. J. W. Obert, ’38, 
chosen President for coming year. 


JANUARY 5ru, 1881—-“’Tis thy nurslings early returning, for their dear 
Alma yearning.”......Supper of the University Foot-Ball Team at Del- 
monico’s. 


JANUARY 10TH—First Library meeting, at Dr. McCosh’s residence. Mre 
Marquand, ex-fellow, reads a paper on the Logic of the Epicureans. 


JANUARY llTH—Meeting to elect officers of the Boating Association : 
Manierre, ’81, President; W. F. Robinson, ’81, Vice President; Edgar, ’82, 
Treasurer ; Jennison, ’83, Secretary ; Cowan, ’81, Captain. 


JANUARY 13TH—’83 holds a class meeting, and decide to have a reception 
at Commencement. 


JANUARY 16TH—Sermon of the Seminary Course, in First Church, by 
Rey. Dr. Patterson, of Philadelphia. 


JANUARY 19TH—Prof. Murray’s third reading; selection, Third Act of 
Hamlet...... Mass meeting to consider foot-ball matters...... Art lecture in 
town, by Prof. Barnwell. 
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January 20TH—Meeting of College to elect delegates to Intercollegiate 
Convention. Messrs. Landon, ’81, and Field, ’83, selected to represent the 
College. 


78, Davip STEWART, atheist. Well! well! 
80, HENDERSON, around town lately. 

80, Harpy, late “Olla-Pod.” man, ditto. 
80, GALBREATH, law, Butler, Pa. 

’80, ’81, BuTiEr, reported engaged. 

81, Sam RENDALL, “ the masher riashed.”’ 
’81, Git, returned to College. 


8 


— 


, VoorRHEES, will carry your valise to the depot for five cents. 
’81, J. Francis Orr, at work on a new poem. 


8 


, McCunsr, 47, 47 times—too much—sat on. 

’82, Gri, will enter ’83 next year. 

82, ELMENDORF, back, after a health trip to Canada. 
“ Hutxo, JAN, old fell! glad to see you back !” 


CoLLEGE WoRKMEN SrrRIKE in the very atmosphere of Pol. Econ. 


Gracious ! 


J. SWEET-SCENTED—“ I’m a c-clock that t-t-ticks ; I am.” 


ONE MEMBER of the Faculty calls it “ equivalent ;” another “liquid fire 
and distilled damnation.” It’s all according to taste, you know. 


SHAKESPEARE seems to have been a little mixed on the popular games. 
Says Kent in Lear—“ Nor tripped neither, you base, foot-ball player ?” 


“Goop EVENING.” “Good evening.” “Going to Hall this evening ?” 
“Not this evening, some other evening.” “ Fine evening. Good evening.’ 
“Good evening.” 


Pror. DuFFIEwp’s sickness is so protracted that Prof. Young will take the 
Sophomores in Mathematics ; Prof. Rockwood the Juniors; and Tutor Hal- 
stead the Seniors. 


“GENTLEMEN, I could not tell you all this were I to speak six months a 
day. Gwan!” 


Old King Cotton 
Got awfully “sot on,”’ 
When old King Coal 

Clutched the roll. 
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Our FAIR Campus only lacks a few gay gondolas to make it a living 
picture of Venice. 


TExT BOOKS in Pol. Econ. Civilization is on the advance. 


“ Dipst THOU ever say to the swift-fleeing atom, ‘Stay yet awhile, thou’rt 
lovely ?”” 


Pror. K. (to Seniors)—“ I am not at all satisfied. If you were Sophomores, 
or even Juniors, I would scold you, but as you now are gentlemen, I can only 
request you to do better.” 


Tutor WititAMs has left College, having obtained a hire position. Tutor 
John P. Coyle, well known to upper classmen, takeg his place. 


GRADES HAVE been shaken up. If one is to judge by oft-heard discussion, 
what phials of wrath are in store for the Faculty ! 


“ ETIQUETTE” WRITES TO Us to inquire if, in our opinion, it would be 
proper for him to support a young lady if she was taken with a faint, even if 
he hadn’t been introduced. Proper, young man, certainly—prop her by all 
means.—Cleveland Herald. 


THE LENs of the new telescope is now quite finished, and is pronounced by 
Prof. Young perfect in every detail. It is made of a fine specimen piece of 
glass exhibited at the Centennial. The construction and mounting of the 
telescope is under contract, as well as the remodeling of the dome apparatus 
in the Halstead Observatory. The new dome is to be worked by dynamo- 
electric power from the School of Science, and will be a novel feature in the 
apparatus. Though not quite as large, the glass will be superior in quality 
to that of the Washington Observatory. 


THE SMALL PEws in Chapel are uncomfortable cases of Excluded Middle. 
“Rocky” Hitt. May be found in the Museum any time. 


“DousTFuL Senior, reciting—‘ Nature must do its part before the soul 
can perform (hesitating) her part (smile from the division)—-his part (audible 
smile)—its part, then.’ (Roars.)””—Courant. 


THE REUNION HEATER, which has always turned the cold shoulder towards 
the South Entry, has at last become quite warm and friendly. Keep it up. 


Sen. To Sen. on Foot-Batt TeEam—“ How did big P. look on the photo, 
Tommy ?” 
S. T.—“ Oh, not very big. I stood next to him.” 


Lapy To StupENT from a New Haven school—“ Are you going to Yale, 
Mr. P.? or are you going to work?” 
“Tm going to work, ma’am.” 
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“THe PuystcaL Scrences present one vast battle-field of contestants * 
* * about ultimate molecular atoms and forces which quite bewilder the 
uninitiated ” (Juniors.)—Atwater’s Pol. Econ. 


THE “DAGGERED” GENT in front of the Gym. has rid himself of that 
dangerous weapon somehow. Some say that a certain Sophomore has robbed 
him, wherewith to slay the old “ Here and There” man. 


SKATING’S NOWHERE NowW-A-DAyYs. So help me, Bob! 
GARFIELD, a member of Clio Hall. 
Bos, sNos, mob, rob, nob, sob, by gob! 


Hear the giggling girl, 
A-hidden in the corner, 
Coyly clinging to her ring, 
Her ring it is a ‘‘goner.”’ 
—Hor., Od. I., 9. 


O. B.—“ The next leaf, gentlemen, is 81 (loud applause)—81, and it’s fresh 
and green.” What a grind! 


Same—“ Gentlemen, I will speak more particularly to some of you on this 
subject of soap hereafter.” 


“Our TREASURER is on the war-path.’—Princetonian. And he has a 
Tom-Mohawk behind him. Beware! R-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! 


“ WHAT’s YouR candy made of, Jim ?” 
“ Sh-sh-sh-sh-sh-ugar, sir |” 


A VAST IMPROVEMENT has been made in the Scientific Drawing Depart- 
ment. Mr. Wilson, the new instructor, has fitted up Prof. Lindsey’s old 
room in the most approved way, with all the modern conveniences. We hope 
to see the good results of this much-needed change in due time. 


A NEw Castno of brown stone! Q. H.! 


Mass Meetinc--Many men of many minds mixing in multifarious 
matters of much moment. 


Pror. G.—“ The class does not always get due credit.” No; not in town. 


“THE LAY OF THE SOPHOMORE— 


Examinations everywhere, 
And ne’er a drop to drink.” 
—Record. 


SEVEN Puns in the last “Here and There”. “The pot called the kettle 
black.” 
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“ THEY WILL BE PUNISHED for that in the great hereafter.” So they will! 
Verb. sap. sat. 





Messrs. Srmons,’82, AND Ernst, ’82, have resigned from the Instrumental 
Club. Mr. Parker, ’82, fills the former’s position as Leader. 


THOSE WHO WISH to procure rooms cheap apply to gents who room next to 
Prof. Raymond’s disciples. 


“ Pout. Econ. A science of what?” This, gentlemen, is the “ Great What 
Is It,” the “ primitive savage.” Step forward and examine for yourselves. 


“ WHAT'S SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE is sauce for the gander!” Handy Andy! 


D.—“ Mr. S., give an instance of the third class of consumption.” 

Mr. 8.—“ Why, when a man becomes bankrupt and gets rich by selling his 
luxuries to pay his debts.” 

And “ Bonner” keeps on getting richer, and richer, and richer ! 


Miss Giddy Keennoddle Polyp, 
In Vassar has taken a dip. 
While her ambition rises, 
For several prizes, 
She looks for some good Fellowship, 


BETWEEN Rocky Hitt and Trenton, what are our Seniors to come to? 
Princeton, of course. 


By REQUEST we publish the following : 
I’m a gay tra-la-la, with my fal-lal-la-la, 
And my bright and my light tra-la-lee, 
I can laugh, ha-ha-ha, 
With a ring, ting-a-ling, 
And sing, tra-la-la-la-la-lee. 
—J. F. 0. 





83, REMEMBER ’81’s Soph. Reception, and look out for the supper ! 


Tue Sopu. Reception CoMMITTEE are Messrs. Alexander, Baker, Field, 
W. Green, Harlan, Harriman, Haxall, Hodge, Libbey, Morgan, Osborne, 
Peace, Riggs. 


S., ’81, says he feels sat on every time he reads the Library Catalogue. 








COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


AT LAsT we are forced to the conclusion that the so-called “College of New 
Jersey” is indeed, as our friends in New Haven are so fond of claiming, a 
mere prep. school, or something equally sub-collegiate and beneath notice. 
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The Colleges of Ohio have formed an association, which met during the 
Christmas vacation and instituted a definition of a College. That settles us. 
For, mark you, “a College course should comprise four years of solid work, 
with fifteen recitations per week.” And, actually, I—we—College Gossip, in 
his—our private, individual character, can only count up fourteen hours per 
week! Alas! To such an end has come all our ambitious striving after 
Princeton’s diploma. When we do get it, if we ever do, it will merely show 
that we have passed through a preparatory course. For so have the Colleges 
and Universities of Ohio, (Antioch, St. Xavier, Baldwin, Oberlin and sev- 
eral others,) meeting in solemn conclave, decreed. The discovery humbles 
us to the dust. (Yale papers please copy.) 

We have noticed, with sorrow, a disposition on the part of some of our 
exchanges to poke fun at the strictness of Oberlin. Surely this strictness 
must have been exaggerated. Actually, the University Lecture Association 
has invited Henry Ward Beecher to lecture there, and the Oberlin Review cor- 
dially welcomes him. Now, Mr. Beecher’s orthodoxy and morals are cer- 
tainly not above question; and surely such an invitation may be taken as a 
proof of not too much straight-lacedness. Another thing. The regulations 
forbidding smoking at Oberlin, which have been laughed at, are duplicated 
at Cornell, where the Faculty act as police, to nab any fellow seen smoking 
on the Campus. Cornell, which we have always thought of as the home of 
freedom! Well! well! The prohibition of smoking cannot be considered 
as a proof of undue sanctimoniousness, since it holds at Cornell. Still 
further, all malevolent reports to the contrary notwithstanding, the Faculty 
at Oberlin is going to let them play base-ball. Surely that settles the question 
at once. 

Cornell papers, by-the-way, don’t give many reminders of the co-education- 
alism of that University. The gentler half has no representation on the 
editorial boards, and—perhaps as a consequence—don’t receive very frequent 
mention. How ungallant! Even in the list of Class-Day Committees, we 
notice that but one or two committees have representatives from the co-eds., 
and these only one out of five. Why? 

While we’re on the subject, perhaps the reader will be interested to know 
how co-education is prospering here and there. Well, at Wooster, (Ohio,) it 
has been found necessary to give notice that “ Hereafter no female student 
will be allowed to receive more than one visitor a week, and he must not stay 
later than nine o’clock.” At Northwestern University, the boys recently 
made an attack on the larder of the Women’s College, and left the girls with 
no breakfast. Thus two blows have been struck at the system of co-educa- 
tion, and in the most vital parts—one in the heart and one in the stomach. 
It is to be hoped they will result in no lasting injury. The Harvard Annex 
does not seem to be a “joy forever.” In the first place, the Annex has the 
measles. Then they use the Library too much—at least so some correspond- 
ents of the College papers seem to think. In fact, they fear that Harvard is 
drifting into being a co-educational institution. The saints preserve us! 
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What a change that would be! But there is not much danger if the wishes 
of the Harvard student, as expressed in the College papers, are to be regarded. 
They, too, you see, are somewhat ungallant, spite of the Vassar Miscellany’s 
deep affection for fair Harvard. On Columbia and Dartmouth, too, the daily 
papers seem inclined to force co-education. The N. Y. Tribune declares there 
is no doubt that Columbia must sooner or later become a co-educational insti- 
tution. A quick and simple way of doing this would be to unite Columbia 
with the Normal School. Their courses of study are, we presume, about on 
a par, and their love for each other is notorious. At least, the Normal School 
loves Columbia, and, on the principle of Mary and the lamb, Columbia must 
reciprocate. 

The University of Pennsylvania has been having its turn with the news- 
paper reporters. That time, three years ago, when all the papers were full of 
a most remarkable mixture of few facts and many lies about the Princeton 
hazing, is far from being forgotten, and we can sympathize with the Pennsyl- 
vanians most heartily. We still claim that Princeton ’s ahead in the martyr 
business; for their cremation seems to have been really every bit as bad as 
Princeton’s famous escapade, and yet it has received far less notice in the 
papers. A prize medal to any one who sends in a perfectly satisfactory solu- 
tion of this sad fact. But it issomewhat disappointing to find in the University 
Magazine no very clear statement of what the row over ’83’s cremation did 
amount to. The reader is simply referred to the daily papers for a “ fuller 
discussion and explanation” —the same daily papers, we presume, as the same 
magazine assails for falsehood elsewhere. The Philadelphians have no doubt 
discovered what an unreliable set of men these reporters are. Still, a fellow- 
feeling, as journalists, should compel us to make allowances, though it certainly 
is disheartening to find the papers taking up an affair like the University’s 
cremation fuss or our own hazing row, adding a lot of fictions, and making 
these fictions the text for countless homilies on the evils of College life. 

The New York papers, some time ago, gave an account of the sanitary con- 
dition of Brown, representing that University as in about as bad a state as 
Princeton was last year. We trust the reports were greatly exagger«ted. But 
it will be a god-send to Smintheus, of the Acta, if they are not. He seems to 
be weakening a little on Princeton malaria, and a few deaths at Brown would 
give joy to his ghoulish disposition. With the measles at Harvard to help him 
out, there seems to be no reason why he should not still continue to enliven 
the Acta. 

Perhaps Brown’s unfortunate sanitary condition may be explained by the 
way chapel is treated there. A contributor to a recent number of the Bruno- 
nian spoke of a Freshman’s “ purchasing a seat in chapel,” and that, to ignor- 
ant eyes, looks very much as though the authorities up there were evil-minded 
enough to charge a fee for the administration of the gospel. Possibly such a 
custom would be welcomed here, as it would be very easy to plead poverty as 
an excuse for non-attendance at chapel. But probably we misunderstand 
the allusion. The same number of the Brunonian gives an account of a recent 
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incident there which would go to prove there was no truth in the stories we 
have alluded to; for such cheek would surely find it hard work to flourish 
under circumstances so unfavorable to life. We quote: “The Professor of 
Geology received a notice that ‘because of a pressure of work in other branches 
the class would be unable to meet him,’ last Friday.” We recommend this to 
the careful consideration of men in other Colleges. Mayhap some profit may 
accrue from imitation. 

Up at Union University, the Professors seem to be a particularly guileless 
set of men. The Professor of Logic held an examination last term, to which the 
class went in in twodivisions. The examination was partly written and partly 
oral, and the papers were the same for both divisions. The only precaution 
taken was a prohibition of taking the papers out of the room. Yet somehow 
or other, some men in the second division managed to have a pretty accurate 
knowledge of the ten questions on the paper before they went in. Strange, 
wasn’t it? This incident we recommend to the consideration of our and other 





Faculties. Go ye and do likewise—and may the “College Gossip” man be 
allowed to go in with the second division. 

At this same Union University they have just succeeded in abolishing a 
custom which amounted practically to imposing a fine of twenty-five cents for 
every absence from recitation. We presume that this did not apply to ab- 
sences from chapel; but just suppose it had! Why, Union would be one of 
the most expensive institutions of learning in the land ; certainly, if they had 
chapel two times a day and Sunday too, as we do. For, as we understand 
it, the rule applied to excused absences as well as to unexcused ones. For 
some men, their chapel fines would mount up the largest part of the term 
bill. 

We have seen somewhere a statement to the effect that the collegiate course 
at the University of Pennsylvania is to be increased to five years—a ‘‘Sub- 


’ 


junior” year being inserted between Sophomore and Junior years. We have 
seen no mention of any such scheme in the University of Pa. paper, and hope, 
for the sake of the fellows, that it’s not so. But what a god-send such a rule 
would be to athletics. After dropping and passing through Freshman year 
two or three times, as some of Yale’s foot-ball players are said to have done, 
there would still be four years left. There would be no difficulty then about 
keeping veterans on the team. The only difficulty would be that the public 
would begin to look on College teams as being as good as professionals. 

The late election has benetited some of the College papers. The Williams 
Atheneum, of course, has had much to say, as being the official organ of the 
President-elect’s Alma Mater. And then the Oberlin Review has been happy 
over a visit which the Oberlin students paid Gen. Garfield last fall. Ober- 
lin’s reputation is established. For lo! that visit has been mentioned in 
several American papers, and—start not—in the London Times. Oh, that 
we were at Oberlin! 














Exchanges. 


EXCHANGES. 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.’’—Macbeth, Act I., Se. IIT. 


Some of the Harvard students seem to be considerably exercised in their 
minds with respect to the Annex. A writer to the Crimson complains of the 
insidious way in which the Annex is becoming identified with the University. 
At first it is supposed to be merely a school for the higher education of girls, 
and taught by Harvard Professors. But the girls soon appear in the Harvard 
library ; next, attend the evening readings given to undergraduates and listen 
to the story of Cédipus; then they receive their instruction in the College 
buildings, and both sexes work at their tasks in the same laboratory; and 
finally they appear at a course of lectures as members of the University, and 
in such numbers that the room where the lectures had been held in the past 
is no longer large enough, but another must be used which is less convenient 
and where the ventilation is bad. Since the publication of the article referred 
to, the authorities have taken action restricting the use of the library by the 
Annex students, in debarring them from the use of those alcoves where the 
books for reference are kept. The young ladies have, in other respects, the 
same library privileges as the members of the University, and such of 
the books of reference as are required for the Annex may be taken out for 
the night. This isa conservative step, and in view of the increasing use of 
the library and the need of room, as well as the rapid growth of the Annex, 
it seems to be called for. 

To those whose duty it is to scrutinize the periodicals of the various Col- 
leges, the question of co-education is constantly presented in the light of its 
effects as seen in those papers; and with these in view, we should regret 
exceedingly to see Harvard changing its old stand, especially since there are 
here at the East so many excellent institutions for the higher education of 
women. In the Advocate there are a few verses called “Co-education in the 
Library,” which are 1 comment on the recent library regulation. We quote 
the first and last verses : 


With only the table between them, 
They sat in the alcove there, 

A student with meek mustaches, 
An Annex with sunny hair. 


She thinks, “ That dreadful student ! 
Why does he stare at me so?” 
He thinks, “She has clutched that book five hours; 


When, O Lord! will she go?” 
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The Columbia Spectator, with its numerous cartoons, is by far the best of the 
College illustrated press, some of its cuts being very clever and all well exe- 
cuted. One of those in the last number is called “ Ambiguous,” and is a 
ball-room scene, Miss De Tract and Mr. Brownson in the foreground. 

Miss De Tract—“ That’s Celesto Van Smith passing: she’s the homeliest 
girl in the room.” 

Mr. Brownson—“ Sh——! you forget yourself.” 

As a College paper, too, both in its editorial and literary departments, it 
compares very favorably with the Acta, even though it does not indulge in 
that scurrility which is the essence of the Acta’s wit. In the latter paper 
there is a continued story entitled “Suspense,” which has been carried through 
eight or ten numbers, and fully earned its title. Better drop it and begin 
again. Here is a proportion which we cite on the authority of the Acta for 
those mathematically inclined : 

Yale : Columbia (1st eleven) :: 13 goals, 3 touch-downs : 0. 

We have often heard that an honest confession is good for the soul, but such 
candor on the part of the Acta was entirely unexpected. But perhaps it has 
been acquired by a contemplation, if not long, yet devoted, of those virtues 
which flourish at New Haven. As a further evidence of this exuberant 
enthusiasm, note this stanza from the same paper : 

“Rich as the turf on Farnam’s front, 
Graceful and slow as our gallant crew, 
Pure as the streams from Durfee’s pump— 

Whom should a Yale man love but you?”’ 

After all this, was it not unkind and inappreciative in the Yale Courant to 
indulge in a column of most unseemly trifling with reference to that cherished 
beast of the Acta’s, the Inter-Collegiate Press Ass.? Although we fully agree 
with the Lafayette College Journal that if the Inter-Coll. Press Ass. can fur- 
nish any remedy for such disgraceful utterances as the Acta has published 
with reference to Rutgers, “ ’tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.’’ 

The Chronicle, of the University of Michigan, is full of news, and is no 
doubt very interesting to the students at Ann Arbor. We usually feel a little 
hesitation in attacking the sixteen pages of fine, close print, but almost always 
find something readable and interesting. They have been agitating for a 
Gymnasium for a long time, and have our best wishes for their success. Cer- 
tainly if perseverance will do it they will attain their wish. There is a 
little paragraph in the Chronicle which so vividly brings back reminiscences 
of Fresh. year, that we cannot forbear quoting it. It illustrates, too, the facts 
that times and places are all one to true genius : 

“The Freshmen have at last come to the front, and demonstrated the fact 
that they have more than the usual talent for furnishing items for the Chroni- 
cle. Witness the following translation: ‘In addition to these things, a wolf 
had entered the camp and devoured all he met, and escaped unhurt, and gone 
and sat down on a flock of bees which was overhanging the general’s tent.’’’ 
You may as well resign, Van., you are eclipsed. 











